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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


| Conſequences of American 


Independence. 


_ 


'HE Independence of Kimerica has 
T been long ſince recommended, by a 
learned and ingenious Author“, as benefi- 
cial to Great Britain. The plauſibility of 
his arguments has made ſome proſelytes. 
It has even produced a motion in the Houſe 
of Commons to that end. Whether the 
boldneſs; or novelty of the ſentiment ; hag 
been miſtaken for truth, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. However, this 1s certain, that at 
the firſt view of a propoſition ts di/member 


From a flate 3,000,0c0 of its ſubjefts, and 
. the far greater part of its territory, Rea- 


ſon takes the alarm, and creates in the 
mind ſtrong ſuſpicions that it cannot be 


* The Dean of Glouceſter, 
_— well 


AS] 

well founded: And as it involves queſtions 
of the greateſt moment to the ſafety of the 
empire, it ought to be impartially diſcuſſed. 
I mean therefore, unbiaſſed by party views 
or party heat, briefly to review it, and, 


like the author, to ſubmit my ſentiments 
to the candid deciſion of the Public. 


The advocates for this opinion muſt 
maintain, That the ſtrength of ſociety does 
not conſiſt in the number of its confederated 
individuals, or in the meaſure of its wealth : 


That a ſociety 44. is naturally and 
effectually as ſtrong as one of our millions 
of people; that neither the number or 


wealth of its ſubjects adds to the power of 
a ſtate : 


That an extent of territory is not neceſ- 
ſary to the ſubſiſtence of a large ſociety of 


people; that neither territory or individuals 
are conducive to the purpoſes of commerce: 


And that the powers in Europe, miſ- 
taken in their policy, have not obtained 
any 


OY 


any addition of frength by the ſettlement 
of Colonies, | X 


Theſe are pofitions ſo contrary to the 
univerſal opinion and practice of nations, 
ſo contrary to truth and fact, that if we did 
not know that the generality of mankind 
is more remarkable for ſuperficial inquiries 
than deep reſearches into the nature and 
| principles of things, we ſhould be ſurpriſed 
| to find an examination of them neceſlary. 


Had the advocates for American Inde- 

pendence looked into the nature of civil ſo- 

ciety, and thoſe principles upon which its 

"Fx ſtrength and ſafety are founded; had they 

| conſidered the motives which have induced 
nations to colonize, the benefits which ariſe 

- to a ſtate from an increaſe of territory and 

of the numbers of its members, with the 

diffuſive advantages of commerce; or had 

FE they reflected on the peculiar circumſtances 
. of Great Britain, an iſland ſurrounded by 
1. ambitious and powerful neighbours, and 
whoſe N ſolely depends on its naval 
0:2. fore, 
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force, the idea muſt have been ſuppreſſed 


as ſoon as it aroſe. 


The deſign of civil ſocieties is the ſafety 
of mankind. Dilunited among themſelves, 
they found it not in a ſtate of nature. The 
weak became a prey to the ſtrong, and the 
man of ſtrength generally found one yet 
more powerful. Hence aroſe the neceſſity 


of civil ſociety, which is nothing more 


than a confederacy of many individuals, for 
their mutual defence. 


The deſign of this confederacy was not 


confined to defence againſt the lawleſs 


among themſelves; it had another object 
equally important. Men were obliged, 


from local circumſtances, to form different 


ſocieties. And here again the weaker be- 
came liable to the ambition and conqueſt of 
the more powerful. Hence a competition 


for power and ſtrength took place, as the 


only means of their ſecurity, 


Reaſon taught them wherein this ſtrength 
conſiſted, They ſaw that two men were 


ſtron ger 
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| ſtronger than one, and three millions than 


two, and of courſe, that the capacity of re- 
ſiſtance in a ſociety depended on an increaſe 
in the number of its confederates; and that 


in proportion to their numbers, an extent 


of territory was neceſſary to their ſubſiſt- 


ence. They further ſaw, that many of the 


individuals of ſociety were unfit for war: 
That ſome were neceſſary to cultivate the 
earth, while others defended their coun- 
try: That it was juſt that thoſe who fought 
their battles ſhould be maintained and paid 
by the public; and therefore that wealth 
was one of the ingredients which compoſed 
the ſtrength of every ſociety. 


Experience further convinced them, that 
in a country which did not contain mines 
of gold and filver, wealth was only to be 
acquired by commerce : That the articles 
of commerce could only be obtained from 
the earth by the induſtry of individuals: 
That therefore more territory was neceſſary 


to the ſtrength of an empire, than what 


was merely ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of 


the ſociety : That trade muſt be leſs, but 


could not ve more than what the land and 
i labour 
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labour of the country would produce: That 
the commerce of a nation muſt conſequently 
be limited by the extent of the territory. 
I ſpeak of that commerce which a ſociety 
can command within itſelf, independent of 
others; becauſe that which reſts on the 
pleaſure and will of another ought not to 
be, and indeed never yet was, the firſt ob- 
ject of a wiſe nation. 


That if the articles of exportation, raiſed 
and manufactured in a country, do not ex- 
ceed the value of thoſe it requires from 
abroad, no increaſe of wealth can poſſibly 
be obtained. If the articles exported are 
leſs than thoſe imported, that wealth which 
it has muſt leave it; the nation muſt be- 
come poor, and incapable to raiſe the ſup- 
plies neceſſary for its defence in time of 
war. 


From theſe principles they drew theſe 
concluſive truths, That a nation which poſ- 


ſeſſed the moſt extenſive territory, conſiſted 
of the greateſt number of ſubjects, and 


maintained the greateſt portion of com- 
merce, muſt be the richęſt and moſt power- 
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2 ful, and conſequently the /afeft from fo- 

3 reign danger. Hence aroſe a competition 
for territory; the great parent of numbers, 


wealth and power, and conſtant object of 
their wars. 


* DO ; 


Towards the end of the 15th century, 
the powers of Europe were, in general, 
poor. They contented themſelves with 
the neceſſaries, without the luxuries of 
life. Their reſources were ſmall. Their 
countries produced no gold or ſilver, and 
their trade was too hmited to afford any 
* confiderable ſupply. Commerce was mo- 
nopolized by the Geno and Venetians. 
5 They had, moreover, for a long ſucceſſion 

of years, haraſſed each other in their con- 
- teſts for dominion, without gaining any 
important ſuperiority. The diſcovery of a 
new world beyond the Atlantic, uncul- 
tivated, almoſt uninhabited, and altogether 
defenceleſs, gave to their policy a different 
purſuit, while it retained the ſame objects 
in view. They ſaw that by coloniſing 
they could extend their dominions, and 
abtain an increaſe of ſubjects, commerce, 
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and wealth, at a leſs expence of blood and 


treaſure, than by their wars at home. 


It is the intereſt and duty of all ſtates to 
watch the increaſing ſtrength of their 
neighbours, and to make uſe of every juſt 
meaſure to enlarge their own, in the ſame 
or greater proportion, The Court of 


Spain, under whoſe authority the diſcovery 


of America was made, firſt began to colo- 
nize. The other powers ſaw the wealth 


and ſtrength which ſhe muſt acquire by her 


colonies. Her ſucceſs in the ſettlement of 
Mexico and Peru, and the vaſt treaſures ſhe 
imported from thence, induced Portugal, 
England, France, &c. to follow the ex- 


ample; and if they did not find countries 


containing mines of gold and ſilver, they 
obtained others, better calculated for popu- 
lation, immenſely fertile, and capable of 


producing almoſt all the articles of com- 


merce which, at all times, would command 


thoſe metals. In theſe countries they ſet- 
tled colonies, increaſed their number of 
ſubjects, and extended their commerce. In 


ſhort, their commerce grew in proportion 
2 to 
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to the increaſe of their numbers, their 
wealth in proportion to their commerce, 
and the capacity of the national force in 
proportion to their wealth. The Venetians 
and Genoeſe no longer were able, by their 
ſuperior naval ſtrength, to engroſs the 
trade of Turkey and the Indies ; and the 
Powers colonizing, having thus roſe from a 
ſtate of poverty and weakneſs to that of 
opulence and ſtrength, nearly in the ſame 
proportion, were enabled to maintain a 
balance among themſelves, and to preſerve 
their reſpective ſovereignties and indepen- 
dence among nations. 


It is impoſſible for a perſon who is ac- 
quainted with the commercial hiſtory of 
Europe, and will trace the progreſſive rife 
of the different ſocieties from poverty to 
opulence, and from weakneſs to ſtrength, 
not to acknowledge theſe truths, or not to 


| ſee what muſt have been the fate of this 


land, had not the wiſdom of our ancef- 
tors promoted the ſettlement of colonies, 
and acquired foreign dominions. The 
power of France and Spain would have 
been conſtantly growing to their preſent. 

(; magnitude 


= 100) 


magnitude and importance, and would even 
have exceeded what it is at preſent. France, 
in particular, would have been in poſſeſſion 
of all North America, the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. The numbers of her people the 
extent of her dominions—her reſources of 
commerce and wealth—and her naval 
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Ih power, would have been immenſely in- 
lk ; creaſed, while thoſe of Great Britain muſt, 
| at leaſt, have remained nearly in the ſtate 
1 they were in two hundred years ago; and 


1 | if her ſovereignty, as an independent ſtate, 
ſhould have been maintained, ſhe would 
; now be no more than a dwarf among A- 4 
| TioNs, dependent on the will and power ; 
1 of others for her exiſtence. 
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Indeed it is impoſſible to ſay where the 
conſequences might have ended, had Great 
Britain ſuffered the neighbouring States to 
extend their dominions by the ſettlement o _ 
colonies, without purſuing the ſame po- : 
licy. The univerſal monarchy of Europe 
has been long the favourite object of French 
ambition. Attempts to obtain it have been 
repeatedly made. Great Britain, by the 
ſtrength derived, in a great meaſure, from 

| | her 
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her plantations, has been enabled to fruſ- 
trate them. Had theſe plantations been in 
the poſſeſſion of France, with the advan- 

tages ariſing from their commerce, wealth, 

and naval. force, it is not an improbable 

conjecture, that ſhe would have ſucceeded 

in her deſign ; nor is it leſs probable, that 

> ſhould France and America hereafter have 
itt in their power to eſtabliſh an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, however the former 

may have hitherto failed in her grand 

_ ſcheme of univerſal monarchy, this con- 
| nection may, at ſome future, and not 
very diſtant period, enable her to accom- 
Pliſh it. Such treaties will naturally coin- 
cide with their ſeveral views and intereſts, 
as ſoon as American Independence ſhall be 


* - 
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. acknowledged by the powers in Europe. 
> > America will naturally with, while ſhe is 
4 riſing from her infant ſtate into opulence 
; and power, to cover her dominions under 


1 


the protection of France; and France will 
find new reſources of ſtrength in American 
commerce, armies, and naval force. 
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The recovery of America from the diſ- 
aſters and diſtreſſes of war, will be rapid 
C 2 and 


* 


1 


and ſudden. Very unlike an old country, 
whoſe population is full, and whoſe culti- | 
vation, commerce, and ſtrength, have ar- 5 
rived at their height, the multiplication of 
her numbers, and the increaſe of her power, 

will ſurpaſs all expectation. If her ſudden 

growth has already exceeded the moſt ſan- 

guine ideas, it 1s certain, that the increaſe 

of her ſtrength, when ſupported and aſſiſted 

by France, and puſhed forward by the 

powerful motives ariſing from her ſeparate 

intereſt, her own preſervation, and the 

proſpect of her own riling glory and im- 

portance among nations, will far outrun 
wa any idea we have had of her late popula» 

i tion. 
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Nor will it be the intereſt of America to 1 
U check the ambition of France, while con- 
| fined to Europe. Her diſtance, and the 
l ſafety ariſing from it, will render her re- 
gardleſs of the fate of nations on this fide 
of the Atlantic, as ſoon as her own ftrength 
ſhall be eftabliſhed. The proſperity or 
ruin of kingdoms, from whoſe power ſhe 
can have nothing to fear, and whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance ſhe can never want, will be matters of 
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equal indifference. She can wiſh for no 
other connection with Europe, than that of 
commerce; and this will be better ſecured 


in the hands of an ally, than in thoſe with 
whom ſhe holds no other connection; ſo 


that it will be of little moment to her, whe- 


ther Great Britain, Spain, Holland, Ger- 


many, or Ruſſia, ſhall be ruled by one or 


more monarchs. From theſe conſidera- 
tions, her interference to deſtroy the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and to promote 
the ſcheme of univerſal monarchy in her 


ally, is rather to be expected, than to ſup- 


port the one or to check the other. Should 
this be the caſe, it is impoſſible to foreſee 
how far the ruinous effects of Bourbon am- 
bition may be extended in Europe. 


And there can be no doubt, but the 


views of ambition, and a delire to extend 


their dominions, will equally prevail in 


the confederated colonies. The mines of 


gold and ſilver, in South America, will be 
objects of irreſiſtible temptation. Aſſiſted 
by the power of France, or even without 
It, they will be able, in no great ſpace of 
time, to reduce the Brazils, Mexico, Chili, 


and Peru, and to acquire univerſal domi- 


nion 
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nion over all America. However conjec- 
tural theſe reſearches into futurity may be, 
they are far from being unnatural; and al- 
though they are delivered with that diffi- 
dence which becomes a perſon looking into 
future events, which may be defeated by a 
variety of accidental and unforeſeen cauſes, 
yet I cannot help thinking they deſerve, at 
the preſent conjuncture, the ſerious conſi- 
deration not only of Great Britain, but of 
the other Powers in Europe. 


By a compariſon of the value of our fo- 
reign and Colonial trade, the conſequences 
of a ſeparation between Great Britain and 


her Colonies will appear yet more evident. 
The whole value of the foreign exports 


from Great Britain, has been eſtimated 


at - - I 7,000,000 
In 1766, the exports to North America 
amounted to - [ 3,370,900 
To the Weſt Indies“, to 1,041,199 
4,472,099 


The exports from Scotland and Ireland are not in- 


cluded in this article, which, no doubt, were propor- 


tionably conſiderable. 


Thus 
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Thus we find that the trade with North 
America alone is nearly equal to one-half, 


and when that of the Weſt Indies is added, 


to nine-fourteenths of the whole foreign 
commerce of Great Britain. 


The exports to North America from 
England only, have been found, within 
the laſt thirty years, to have more than 
doubled in every ten years. 


In 1748, they amounted 1 

8 - 830,243 16 9g 
In 1758, to -= - 1,832,948 13 10 
In 1771, to = 4,586,882 19 9 


Hence we may conclude, had not the 
rebellion prevented, that they would, in the 
next year, 1780, have amounted to upwards 
of 7,000,000 l. which is more than the va- 
lue of our whole foreign commerce; and 
in the courſe of twenty years more, ſup- 
poling that they ſhould increaſe in a much 
leſs proportion, they would vaſtly exceed the 
whole preſent commerce of Great Britain, 
foreign as well as Colonial; and when added 
to the foreiga exports, would produce a 

ſource 
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ſource 4 wealth, more diffuſive and bene- 
ficial than that of ay * hitherto 
known. 


The foreign trade of all countries ever 


was, and muſt be, fluctuating and preca- 


rious, We have formerly ſeen a balance 


of 500,000 J. annually returned in our trade 


with Turkey ; but this trade has been fo 


affected by the intrigues of France, and 


other accidental circumſtances, that it is 
difficult to ſay on which ſide the balance 
prevails. The trade to Portugal was lately 
a favourite and profitable one; inſomuch 


that we have not only defended it, but Por- 


tugal itſelf, with our fleets and armies 
and yet that court, forgetting the protec- 
tion it has received, and regardleſs of its 
treaties with Great Britain, has erected 
tribunals and companies inconſiſtent with 
thoſe treaties, under which the Britiſh mer- 
chants have been defrauded of their capi- 


tals, and our commerce with that country 
- 1s languiſhing into decay, Innumerable 


inſtances might be adduced to ſhew the un- 


certainty and fluctuating nature of com- 


merce, depending upon the caprice and 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure of a foreign ſtate ; but theſe will 
ſuffice to prove, that nations are not bound 
by the obligations of gratitude; that there 
are no ties held ſacred between them which 
are not founded in intereſt; and that no 
treaties are longer binding than that inte- 
reſt prevails. The factions, or change in 
the circumſtances of a foreign country, 
whether real or imaginary, the intrigues 
of our enemies, the jealouſy and unpro- 
voked enmity of our allies, the death of a 
king, or change of a miniſter, are ſo many 
circumſtances upon which the ſecurity of 
our foreign trade muſt ever depend. Any 
one- of them may ſuddenly blaſt it. The 
direct reverſe is true in reſpe& to our Co- 
lonial or Plantation trade. It depends not on 
the changes or caprice of foreign councils, 
nor upon the intrigues of our enemies, nor 
upon the alteration of the circumſtances of 
a country. It is our own, nor can it be 
wreſted from us but by arms. It is main- 


tained againſt foreign invaſion by our 


power, and ſecured by the laws and politi- 
cal ties of our own ſociety, founded on the 
mutual benefit of both countries, and the 


united advantage of the whole empire. 
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The carriage of our Plantation trade is 
alſo our own. It is made in our own bot- 
toms, which are built by our own carpen- 
ters, and navigated by our own mariners, and 
conſequently forms many nurſeries of ſea- 
men for the ſupport of our navy. But our 


foreign carriage muſt be divided between 
us and the countries with which we trade. 


If they admit our veſſels into their ports, 
we muſt return the civility, or loſe the 
commerce. 


No human ties are ſo binding as thoſe 
founded in intereſt, 'Theſe will unite with 
our regulations in ſecuring the plantation 
trade to this country. Great Britain, from 
a variety of circumſtances, can manufac- 
ture and ſupply America to much greater 
advantage than America can manufacture 
for herſelf ; and America, in every reſpect, 
is calculated to raiſe and furnaſh Great Bri- | 
tain with thoſe raw materials which are ne- 
ceſſary to carry on, to extent and perfec- 
tion, thoſe manufactures. 


The Plantations, before the commence- 
ment of the rebellion, took off nearly as 
| | much 


( 19 ) 
much of the manufactures of this kingdom 
as all the world beſides; and their con- 
ſumption will conſtantly increaſe, in pro- 
portion to the number of their people and 
to their wealth; nor will they, while de- 
pendent on Great Britain, ever be able ts 
manufacture for themſelves. Until the 
country is fully ſettled, land becomes dear, 
and labour cheap, it will be impoſſible. 
Men will expend their money and labour 
in that branch of buſineſs which is moſt 
profitable; and while the man of property 
can make a greater annual profit, and the 
labourer can receive greater wages by cul- 
tivating the earth, they will never manu- 
facture at a certain loſs: moreover Govern- 
ment will, as heretofore, by judicious re- 
ſtrictions and reaſonable encouragement, 
apply the labour and induſtry of each coun- 
try to their proper and moſt beneficial ob- 


jects. 


If ſuch are the precarious tenure of our 
foreign commerce, and the ſecure ſtate of 
our Colonial, whoever, relying on the 
former as the means of national wealth and 
ſtrength, ſhall ſurrender vp the latter, will 

D 2 find, 


( 20 } 
find, in the end, that he has given up the 
ſubſtance, and only retained the ſhadow. 


No arguments can more evidently ſhew 
the importance of the colonies to this 
country, than a comparative view of the 
number of our people, and of the increaſe 
of our manufaQtures, commerce, ſhipping, 
naval force, and cuſtoms, as they ſtood juſt 
before the ſettlement of our colonies, and 
of their amazing increaſe at preſent, occa- 
ſioned principally, if not ſolely, by our 
Plantations. 


Before the ſettlement of our colonies in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the people of 
London were only 100, ooo - they are now 
at leaſt 700, ooo. — The numbers of other 
trading towns, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, are 
conſiderably increaſed, though perhaps not 
in the ſame proportion. The ſeats of our 
manufactures, in ſome inſtances, have in- 
creaſed in a much greater proportion. The 
claſs of people employed in the cultivation 
of the earth, and in raiſing ſubſiſtence, 
muſt be alſo increaſed, or- the, citizens and 
manufacturers could not find ſubſiſtence. 
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We received all our naval ſtores from, 
and a great part of our ſhips, although 
they were few when compared with our 
preſent numbers, were built by, and pur- 
chaſed of, foreigners. It is now unlawful 
for us to trade in foreign bottoms ; all our 
ſhips are built at home, and no money is 
ſent out of the kingdom to purchaſe them. 


Our cuſtoms did not exceed 36,000 J.— 
our commerce would not yield more. In 
the year 1778, they amounted tog, 538, o40 l. 
being doubled upwards of nmetyfold. 


Our naval force conſiſted of thirty-three 
ſhips, of the ſmaller ſize ;—it is at preſent 
upwards of three hundred, and nearly one- 
third of them ſhips of the line. 


Germany furniſhed us with almoſt all 
the materials made of iron, which were 
uſed in huſbandry and architecture, even 
to the nails; we now manufacture thoſe 
articles for ourſelves, and ſupply all Europe 
with them. Portugal furniſhed us with 
ſugars, and we received the produce of 

America 
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America from Spain. Our Weſt Indies 
ſend home more ſugars than we can con- 
ſume, and enable us to ſupply other na- 


tions. Paper, linen, and many other ar- 


ticles, we formerly had from France, 
which we now manufacture within our- 
ſelves; and the Venetians and Genoeſe re- 
tailed to us, at their own prices, all the 
articles of commerce from the Indies. The 
legal intereſt of money was 12 per cent. 
and the price of land only twelve years 
purchaſe. Our ſhipping were few—not 
ſo many as lately belonged to America 
alone. In ſhort, we could not, with pro- 
priety, be called either a manufacturing or 
commercial people; but now, by advan- 
tages derived from innumerable ſources, all 
riſing in our colonies, we are become, in 
truth and fact, the firſt and the greateſt 
manufacturing and commercial 222 on 
the globe. 


It is impoſſible to place the poſition I am 
refuting in any view in which its folly and 
abſurdity does not appear. While the c6- 
lonies remained dependent and ſubordinate 
members of the empire, their people were, 
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to all intents and purpoſes, the ſubjects of 
the Britiſh ſtate. Their labour and induſtry, 
their commerce, their fighting men' and 
mariners were, and, had the diſpute reſpect- 
ing the mode of raiſing American aids been 
ſettled upon juſt and, conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, their purſes would have been, as 
much within the power of the ſtate, as thoſe 
of its ſubjects in Great Britain. But if the 
political union between the two countries be 
once diſſolved, all the benefits ariſing from 
three millions of ſubjects, all the ſtrength 
from the aſſiſtance of their proportion of 
men when embodied in arms, om their 
mariners, from their aids towards the com- 
mon defence in time of war, and from 
their labour, induftry, and commerce, in 
time of peace, will be loſt to this kingdom, 


and turned into a channel never to be re- 
gained. 


The New States are, and will continue 
the allies of France, our natural enemy, 
unleſs reduced; and although at this time 
by far the greater part of the people wiſh 
and hope for an union with this country, 
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and are ready to unite with us in reducing 
the power of their tyrants, in the moment 425 
the leaſt encouragement ſhall be given for 
that purpoſe, which the infatuated policy of 
every commander has hitherto with-held, 
yet, ſhould they be diſappointed in their 
hope, it will compel them to unite with 
the enemies of this kingdom. The mode 
of carrying on the war, more cruel to 
friends than foes, added to the inhumanity 
and treachery of this country, in not ex- 
erting its powers for their relief, will not 
fail to create permanent enmity and reſent- 
ments; and the obligations of gratitude to 
the nation which ſhall ſave them from our 
ravages, will ſtamp impreſſions never to be 
effaced. Advantage will be taken of theſe 
diſpoſitions, by the policy of France to eſta- | 
bliſh treaties of alliance and commerce with 1 
them, which will be founded on two great ; 
principles, their own mutual intereſt, and - 
the ſubduing the power of Great Britain 
and if ſhe ſhould be permitted to trade 
with them at all, it will only be to ſhare 
' with other nations in the worthleſs re- 
mains, after their own and the purpoſes of 
their allies are ſerved. | og 
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- With the Independence of America we 
muſt give up our fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland and in the American ſeas. 


To the loſs of at leaſt 3. 5,c00 American 
ſeamen, 


fAn Eſtimate of the Seamen employed in the Americas 
and Weſt India Trade. 
Seamen employed in ſhips from Great Bri- 
tain to America - - - 28,900 
Seamen employed in the trade of America, 
to the Weſt Indies, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, and coaſtwiſe from one colony to 


another, &c. r 35, oo 

Seamen employed in the trade from the Weſt 
Indies to America, Africa, and Europe 20, ooo 
83.900 


10 any perſon ſhall imagine that the number of 
ſeamen employed in the ttade from America and 
coaſtwiſe is exaggerated, let him conſider, that 426 
ſquare-rigged veſſels, and 370 ſchooners and floops, 
have cleared out, in one year, from the ſingle port of 
Philadelphia; a port from whence not more than one- 
eighth part of the produce of America is exported. He 
will further conſider, how many are neceſſary to carry 
on the extenſive coaſt trade of a country 1600 miles in 


extent, beſides the inland navigation of Caſco Bay, the 


Bay of Fundi, the rivers Providence, Connecticut, the 
pound and North river, Delaware bay and river, Che- 
ſapeak bay, James's, York, Rappahannock, Potomack, 
Patuxent, Potapſco, Cheſter, Choptanck, Nanticoke, 
and Wecomico, Curretuck, Albemarle Sound, Ocra- 
cock, Core Sound, New River, Cape Fear, Pedee, 

E . 


( 96 ) 

ſeamen, we muſt add upwards of 28,000 
more, bred and maintained in thoſe excel- 
tent nurſeries. Our valuable trade, carried 
on from thence with the Roman Catholic 
States, will be in the hands of America. 
Theſe nurſeries, and this trade, will ever 
remain the natural right of the people who 
ſhall inhabit that country. A trade ſo pro- 
fitable, and a nurſery of ſeamen ſo excel- 
lent and ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of her 
naval force, will never be given up, or even 
divided by America, with any power what- 
ſoever. 


The Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies 
muſt fall of courſe. The ſame power that 
can compel Great Britain to yield up Ame- 
rica, will compel her to give up the V 
Indies. They are evidently the immediate 
objects of France, while ſhe looks forward 


Sante, Aſhley, Cooper's, Ediſto, Cambahee, Coofaw, 
Broad River, and Savannah. The inland navigation 
of this country is the moſt extenſive one in the world. 
Many of the above-mentioned rivers are navigable, by 
ſquare-rigged veſſels, upwards of 150 miles, and main- 
tain great numbers of ſmall craft in loading their veſſels, 
and tranſporting their commodities from one place to 
r. 
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to the advantages which muſt acerue from 
theſe acquiſitions, and the Independence 
of America, viz. the ſovereignty of the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, if not of GREAT BRITAIN t/elf. 
But if France ſhould fail to obtain the Wef 
Indies in the preſent war, America having 
recovered and increaſed her ſtrength, con- 
firmed her confederacy, made her people 
unanimous, eſtabliſhed her navy, and 
ſettled her foreign alliances, all which ſhe 
may accompliſh in a few years, they muſt 
become a part of her union, Nature has 
planted them in her vicinity. They are as 
much her appendages, as the Je of Man 
or the Orcades are thoſe of Great Britain. 
Beſides, the Weſt Indies cannot well ſubſiſt 
without America, Their ſupplies of pro- 
viſions muſt be obtained from thence ; and 
America ſtands in equal neceſſity of a num- 
ber of articles which are to be obtained 


from the Vet Indies, and no other coun- 


try. In either of theſe caſes, what muſt 
become of our manufactures? We know 
that we receive from theſe iſlands certain 
commodities, abſolutely. neceſſary to carry 
them on to any advantage and extent, and 
which we can procure from no other coun- 


E 2 try. 
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try. We muſt take the remains from 
France or America, after they have ſup- 
plied themſelves, and fulfilled their con- 
tracts with their allies, at their own prices, 
and loaded with the expence of foreign 
tranſportation, if we are permitted to trade 
for them at all. France has long ſtruggled 
to rival us in our manufactures in vain 3 
this will enable her to do it with effect. 


But ſhould a war happen between us and 


thoſe countries hereafter, where are we to 
obtain them? Will che provident care of 
our merchants lay up in time of peace, 
under thoſe diſadvantages, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſupply the manufacturers in the long 
courſe of the war? We are not to expect 
it; our manufactures muſt in a great mea- 
ſure ceaſe, and with them our trade. 

But this is not all we ſhall loſe with u the 
Weſt Indies. We muſt add to our loſs of 
Teamen, ſuſtained by the Independence of 
America, at leaſt 20,000 more, who have 
been bred and maintained in the trade from 
Great Britain to the Weſt Indies, and in the 
Weſt India trade among themſelves and 
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to upwards of 80,000 *; a loſs which can» 
not fail to affect the ſenſibility of every 
man who loves this country, and knows 
that iis ſafety can only be ſecured by its 


navy. 


Will not Great Britain loſe much of her 
Independenee, in the preſent ſtate of Eu- 
tope, while ſhe is obliged to other coun- 
tries for her naval ſtores ? It is not long 
ſince ſhe was obliged to the Northern coun- 
tries for thoſe very ſupplies, upon which 
her ſafety depended, She had them not 
within her own dominions, but received 


them from others at their own prices. We 


may recolleQ, that, in the time of Queen 
Anne, we paid, at Stockholm, 3 J. per bar- 
rel for pitch and tar, to the extortionate 
Swede; and that ſuch was the ſmall de- 
mand of thoſe countries for the manufac- 
tures of this, that the balance of trade was 
greatly in their favour. The gold and fil- 
yer, and the wealth of this nation, which 
we obtained in our other commerce, was 


continually pouring into their laps. But 
see Note, f. 23. 
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of late we have greatly reduced that ba- 
lance, by our importation of large quanti- 
ties of thoſe ſupplies from America. 


It has hitherto happened, that, ſince we 


have found it neceſſary to increaſe our na- 
val force to its preſent extent, we have not 
been at war with the Northern Powers ; 
but how long this may be the caſe, the 
wiſeſt man among us cannot foretell ; and 
I fear, no politician, who ſhall candidly 
conſider the preſent ſtate of Europe, will 
inſure it for twenty years. The policy 
and councils of nations are changed and re- 
verſed by ſo great a variety of circum- 
ſtances, that reaſon forbids a reliance on 
them. A wiſe ſtate ſhould guard againſt 
all accidents. We have ſeen Spain inti- 
mately united with Britain, and receiving 
her Independence from our arms ; but we 
now ſee her combined with our inveterate 
enemy, and in actual war againſt us. The 
Houſe of Auſtria was lately reſcued from 
ruin by the friendſhip and valour of Bri- 
tain; and yet, loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude, 
we ſoon after ſaw her united againſt us, 

with 
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with that very enemy from whoſe power 
ſhe had been ſaved. Should a war take 
place between us and the Northern Powers, 
where are we to procure our naval ſtores ? 
America produces all of them, and can 
yield more than ſufhcient for the Britiſh 
navy, and all the Britiſh trade. Timber of 
every kind, iron, ſaltpetre, tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, and hemp, are raiſed and manu- 
factured in that country. Fields of 100, ooo 
acres of hemp are to be ſeen ſpontaneouſly 
growing between the Ohio and Miſiſippi, 
and of a quality little inferior to the Euro- 
pean. Naval ſtores have been already im- 
ported, at a price much lower than that of 
the ſame articles from the Northern coun- 
tries. Surely a wiſe people will readily per- 
ceive the good policy of keeping in their own 
hands, and at their own command, com- 
modities which are ſo immediately neceſſary 
to their ſafety. 


Should America be independent, and the 
Me % Indies be conquered by France, or 
annexed to America, all their produce, fe- 
cured to this country by the laws of trade, 
becauſe neceſſary to its manufactures, com- 

merce, 


—— — —— — 
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merce, and naval ſtrength, we muſt te⸗ 
ceive at the hands of France or America, 
at their own prices, and ſubject to the ex- 


pence of foreign tranſportation 3 or it may 
be ſtopped at their own pleaſure. Such as 


are neceſſary for our manufactures, if thoſe 


manufactures ſhould exceed in quality, or 
vie with thoſe of France or America, they 
may either prohibit their exportation to us, 
or ſell them at ſuch exorbitant prices, as to 
underſell our merchants at foreign mar- 
kets. If we ſhould make uſe of them in 
our foreign trade, unmanufactured, we 
muſt go to market under an inſuperable 
diſadvantage, loaded with a foreign price, 
and all the charges of foreign exportation. 
In time of war, Great Britain may be deſti- 
tute of thoſe articles that are neceſſary for 
her manufactures; France and America 
may paſs edicts to prohibit their exporta- 
tion, or may iſſue them ſo ſparingly, as to 
ſerve their friends and allies, and no more. 
All this. will be dictated by policy; or, if 
they ſhould not be fo guarded, we muſt 
take them from the neutral Powers, loaded 
with the additional expence of double 


prices and tranſportation, which no manu- 


factures 
5 


( 33 ) 
| faCtures can bear; the neceſſary conſequence 
of which muſt be, that the trade of Great 


Britain will depend on the pleaſure of her 
5 | enemies. | 


1 1 e the Weſt Indies 
; conquered by France, or annexed to Ame- 
rica! our fiſheries on the banks of News- 
= * Foundland, and the American coaſts, with 
all the trade of the Weſt Indies and America, 
cut off from the Britiſh commerce! Where 
% are our nurſeries of ſeamen? Will the 
Coaſt trade, and our trade in the Baltic 

* * and Mediterranean, with the ſmall inter- 
af courſe which we have in our own bottoms 
with other nations, furniſh ſeamen ſufh- 

+ cient for a navy neceſſary for the protec- 
tion of Great Britain and its trade? Will 
the numbers of our mariners, bred and 
XX maintained in theſe nurſeries, continue as 
= they are at preſent, when our manufactures 
are labouring under the diſadvantage of re- 
ceiving their materials at higher, and ex- 


orbitant prices, and ſelling at foreign 
= markets at a certain loſs? Will theſe 
=. nurſeries of ſeamen, I aſk, thus weaken- 


ae, ſupply the loſs of 80,000 ſuſtained 
* | by 
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by the Independence of America, and the 
conqueſt of the Weſt Indies? We wanted 
ſeamen laſt war, although aſſiſted by Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies; we want them 
now, to fit out a fleet equal in force to that 
of our combined enemies. What then 
muſt be the ſtate of our naval force, when ſo 
great a proportion of our ſeamen are cut off, 
and thrown into the ſcale of our enemies, 
and when the nurſeries which raiſed them 
are loſt for ever ? The anſwer to this queſ- 
tion is as evident as diſtreſſing. Our navy, 
the GREAT BULWARK OF OUR SAFETY, 
will be ſunk into contempt, and the BRr1- 
TISH FLAG will be no more reſpected in 
the Britiſh ſeas, than the lug-ſail of an 
ter- boat. 


The forlorn and wretched ſtate of Bri- 
tain, before ſhe relied on maritime force 
for her protection, is to be ſeen in her 
Hiſtory. Continually plundered and ra- 
vaged, ſhe was reduced, by foreign in- 
vaders, to the laſt extremity; and although 
her Princes ſoon after found chat her ſafety 
depended on that force, and exerted them- 
ſelves to increaſe it by every means in 
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their power, yet in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it did not exceed thirty-three 
\ veſſels of war, of an inferior ſize; a force 

by no means equal, in number of mariners 
4 and guns, to that of the privateers fitted 
F out in the laſt war by America alone. By 


5 what means has the ſtrength of our navy, 


from that day to this, been increaſing to 
its preſent amazing force? Can it be juſtly 
© imputed to any other than the ſettlement 
of the Colonies, the variety and extent of 
our foreign commerce in conſequence of it, 
the additional nurſeries of ſeamen, and the 
great amount of wealth which has been 
Poured into Great Britain, by the imme- 
diate and circuitous trade of America and 
the Weſt Indies ? And when theſe cauſes 
© ſhall ceaſe, will not their effects ceaſe with 
them! The Britiſh navy ſhall rapidly fink 
into decay, while the fleets of her enemies 
are continually growing up to greater 


Power! . yp 


The Fatal effects a the ſtrange blen I 
am endeavouring to refute, do not ſtop 
here, The Britiſh navy thus weakened, 
and the fleets of our enemies thus 

; F 2 ſtrength- 


15 
f 


ſtrengthened, the latter will ride trium⸗ 


phant in the mouths of our ports and har- 
bours. In time of war our commerce muſt 
ceaſe, or be quickly deſtroyed; and our 
manufacturers muſt ſtarve. The iſles in 
the Britiſh ſeas, and even Ireland itſelf, 
muſt be an eaſy conqueſt to the increaſed 
numbers and ſtrength of our enemies; be- 
cauſe it will be impoſſible for Great Bri- 
tain, with an inferior and enfeebled navy, 
to relieve them in time of invaſion; and 
no man of ſenſe will aſſert the poſſibility of 


means by which the Ea. Indies can be 
ſaved. 


In ſhort, it does not require the ſpirit of 
divination to perceive, that Great Britain, 
thus robbed of her foreign dominions and 
her commerce, her nurſeries of ſeamen 
thus loſt, her navy thus weakened, and 
the power of her ambitious neighbours thus 
ſtrengthened and increaſed, will not be 
able to maintain her Independence among 
nations, For ſuppoſe, what is ſcarcely 
poſſible, that the people of this nation, 
from their preſent luxurious and diſſipated 
ſtate, ſhould ſuddenly return to the hardy 


virtues 
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virtues of their anceſtors, and be thence 
led to make the utmoſt exertions for their 
internal defence; yet ſo great a diminution 
of her ſtrength, and ſo great an zncreaſe of 
that of her enemies, muſt render her coaſts 
and her territory liable (as in the times of 
the Danes and Saxons) to their inceſſant 
ravages, which muſt end in her ConquesT 
AND SUBORDINATION TO SOME NEIGHs» 
BOURING POWER. 
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+ EXPENCE or GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE 


7 SerTTLEMENT and Dzrancs of the 
AMERICAN Coloniss. © 


| M ANY arguments have been urged, 
x to render the doctrine of American 
Independence palatable to the people of this 
kingdom. Moſt of them are too weak 
to call for ſerious refutation; but others 
carry with them a degree of plauſibility, 
which ought to be impartially examined... 


It has been often aſſerted, that Great 
Britain has expended, in the ſettling and 
defending America, more than ſhe will ever 
be able to repay; and “ that it will be 
more to the profit of this kingdom to give 
her Independence, and to loſe what we 
: he hae 


( 40 ) 


have expended, than to retain her a part of 
its dominions, * 


In ſtating the account of American ex- 
pence, ſhe 1s charged with the ſums ex- 
pended in the ſupport of ſome of the Co- 
lonial governments, with all the bounties 
paid on her articles of; commerce imported 
into this kingdom, and with a great part 
of the expence of the laſt war. ' Now upon 


a candid examination of theſe charges, we 


ſhall find none but the firſt can, with any 
degree of juſtice, be carried to the account 
of America. 


And when this is examined, what does 
it amount to? The ſums expended have 
been confined to the new Colonies, ſettled 
within the laſt fifty years, and to New- 
York. New England, New Terſey, Penn- 
Hlvania, Maryland, the Delaware Counties, 
and Virginia, beyond all compariſon the 
moſt valuable, have not coſt Great Britain 


a farthing. The ſum expended on New- 


York, the Carolinas, Georgia, Nova Scotia, 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida, amount to no more 
than 1,700,000 J. and when we deduct 
| from 
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64 
from that ſum 5700, oo J. extravagantly 
expended in building a key at Haliſax, 
we can call it only 1,000z000 J. which, 
on an average, in the courſe of fifty 
years, is no more than 20,000 J. per an- 
num; ſo that this ſum, and no more, is 
really what Great Britain has paid for all 
the wealth received from America, and for 
all the other obvious benefits, ariſing from 
the induſtry and commerce of the Colo-— 
nies, which we have carefully monopolized 
to ourſelves. 


But ſuppoſe we had expended, in the 
planting and governing the Colonies, twenty 
times as much, would it be conſiſtent 
with good policy to give them up in their 
preſent circumſtances? They are now ar- 
rived to a ſtate of ſo much maturity, as to 
be able to ſupport their own burthens, to 
contribute largely to the national aids, and 


to repay us even that twentyfold. There 


is ſcarcely any thing profitable to be ac- 
quired without previous expence. The 
merchant muſt lay out money in building 
a ſhip, purchaſing a cargo, and in navi- 
gating his veſſel to market, before he can 
G receive 


. 

receive his returns. If he ſhould take 
it into his head, juſt as his veſſel re- 
turns laden into port, that the expence he 
has incurred was too great, and ſhould 
therefore fink her in the Thames, or give 
her up as worthleſs, would not all men 
declare, that Bedlam was the moſt proper 
place for his abode ? 


Were we to inquire into the amount of 


the expence incurred by other ſtates in Eu- 
rope in the ſettlement of their Colonies, 
we ſhould find that none have been ſettled 
at an expence ſo trivial. The amazing 
ſums expended by Spain, in the acquiſition 
and ſettlement of Mex:co, Chili, and Peru, 
and by Portugal in the Brazils, exceed all 
compariſon. And although theſe Colonies 
do not yield to their poſſeſſors one half of 
thoſe advantages which we derive from 
our own, yet we do not find that they are 
either willing to give them up, or tired of 
the expence; they wiſely conſider them as 
valuable parts of their empires, neceſſary 
to their ſtrength and ſafety, and therefore 
wor thy of protection. 

As 
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As to the ſecond charge, it is unfair and 
unjuſt, Bounties were given on the importa- 
tion of ſome American commodities, but they 
were ſuch as we wanted, and could not raiſe 
in Britain, and ſuch as were neceſſary to our 


manufactures or naval ſtores. If we in- 


tended to benefit America, by drawing her 
attention to the raiſing of theſe articles, we 
alſo expected to obtain equal, if not greater, 
advantages to ourſelves. If the bounties 
were paid, the benefit expected was re- 
ceived; if not, we were nothing in ad- 


vance, therefore nothing ought to be 


charged on that ſcore to America. In 
ſhort, the benefit was reciprocal, and no 
more. The charge of bounties ſhould be, 
in juſtice, eraſed from the account of theſe 
Politicians, | 


In the year 1754, France had recovered 
herſelf from a ſtate of weakneſs, occaſioned 
by her former wars. She ſaw the increaſing 
ſtrength of Great Britain. Her ambition, 
which never ſleeps longer than the want of 
power to exert it, reſolved to reduce the 
growing ſtrength of her rival. America 
was the moſt vulnerable part of the Britiſh 
G 2 dominions, 
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dominions, and therefore France began 


hoſtilities on the Ohio. Now can any man 


of ſenſe believe, ſuppoſe Great Britain had 
not poſſeſſed a Colony in America, that 
France, thus recovered in ſtrength, would 
not have attacked her in ſome other part ? 
Can it be thought that peace would have 
long ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
who have ever been at perpetual war? 
Whoever maintains this opinion, muſt 
maintain that the Sovereigns of France, 
and the principles of its national policy, 
were changed at that time from what it is 
at preſent, and what it has been for many 
centuries paſt, The truth is, that the 
great object of France was then, as it is 


now, to reduce, by all poſſible means, the 


national ſtrength of her rival; and that the 
laſt war was not either merely a Britiſh or 
an American war, as ſome have called it, but 
a war with the Britiſh nation. How, then, 
or with what degree of juſtice, can the ex- 
pence of the laſt war be charged /olely to 
the account of America ? Change therefore 
the account, and charge the expence, as 
juſtice and reaſon demand, to Great Bri- 


tain and America, as the members of the 


lame ſtate, and take into conſideration the 
exertions 
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( 45 ) 
exertions of both countries, their num+ 
bers, and wealth, and we ſhall find that 


not one-tenth part ought to be as Bos to 
the account: of the Colonies. 


If the odious and abſurd diſtinction muſt 
be made between one part of the dominions 
of a ſtate and another, let us do juſtice in 
the diſtinction we ourſelves have made. To 
do this, we muſt give America credit for 
the number of troops ſent into our armies, 
for all the ſupplies ſhe granted, for the 
number of privateers ſhe fitted out, uniting 
in the protection of our trade, in all the 
American and European ſeas, during the 
laſt war. But this is not all: We muſt 
alſo give her credit for all the benefits 
ariſing from the labour, induſtry, and 
commerce of her people, ever ſince her ſet- 
tlement to the year 1774. When this is 
fairly done, I much ſuſpect theſe Anti- 
American politicians will find themſelves 
very unſkilful in political arithmetic ; and 
if their penetration does not lead them to 
ſee, their poſterity will feel, that America 


* The. exports to North America from Great Bri- 
tain, in the twenty-five years laſt preceding 17 7 74. 
amounted to more than 50, ooo, ooo l. 


Was 
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was not only worth all that has been ex- 
pended upon her, but that a rf, firm, 
and confittutional ſubordination of the Co- 
lonies, was abſolutely neceſſary to the In- 
dependence and exiſtence of Great Britain. 


Indeed this mode of ſtating an acconnt, 
and charging the benefits conferred, and 
not crediting the benefits received, is not 
only fundamentally unjuſt; but, to do it at 
all between one part of an empire and ano- 
ther, under the ſame dominion, is pro- 
foundly abſurd. Should we raiſe an ac- 
count againft the Weſt Indies, Scotland, or 
Ireland, for the ſums expended in their de- 


fence, &c. &c. we ſhould find the ſum of 


an immenſe amount; and ſhould we draw 
from thence the ſame concluſions, which 
the advocates for American Independence 
have done, that they are not worth defend- 
ing, we ſhould ſoon ſtrip Great Britain of 
all her foreign dominions, and leave her 
naked and helpleſs. 


Another argument, much relied on by 
the advocates for American Independence, 
is, that © a ſimilarity of laws, religion, 
and manners, between the people of Great 
Britain 
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Britain and America, has formed an attacli- 
ment which will infure to Great Britain a 
preference in the commerce of America.” 
I wiſh to give this ſpecious argument all 
the weight it can deſerve;. and therefore 


agree, that a uniformity of laws and reli- 
> gion, united with a ſubordination to the 


ſame ſupreme authority, in a great mea- 
ſure forms and fixes the national attach- 
ment. But when the cauſe of that attach- 
ment ſhall ceaſe, the attachment muſt ceaſe 
with it; when the laws, and the ſupreme 
authority under which they were made, 
ſhall be aboliſhed, the manners, | habits, 
and cuſtoms, derived from them; will ſoon 
be effaced ; and when other, and different 
ſyſtems of laws and government ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, other and diffe- 
rent babits and manners muſt take place. 
And therefore, when one part of a ſociety 


- ſhall revolt from the principal ſtate, inſti- 
| tute a new ſyſtem of government, and hav- 


* n * 


ing aboliſhed their old, new laws ſhall be 


made, in conformity to the principles of 


their new eſtabliſhed authority; how this 
ſimilarity of manners is to be preſerved, 
ſeems beyond our comprehenſion. The 

* facts 
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facts truly are, that the Americans have al- 
ready inſtituted governments as different 


from, and oppoſite to, the principles upon 
which the Britiſh Government is. efta- 


bliſhed, as human invention could poſſibly 


deviſe. New laws and regulations are al- 
ready made, and will continue to be made, 
in conformity to, and in ſupport of, their 
new political ſyſtems; and of courſe de- 
ſtructive to this national attachment. Their 
New States being altogether popular, their 
eſſential laws and regulations do already, 
and will continue to bear a greater reſem- 
blance to thoſe of the democratical cantons 


of Switzerland, than to the laws and policy 


of Great Britain. Thus we find, in their 
firſt acts, the ſtrongeſt of all proofs of an 
averſion in their rulers to our national po- 
licy, and a ſure foundation laid to oblite- 
rate all affection and attachment to this 
country among the people. How long 
then can we expect that their attachment, 
ariſing from a ſimilarity of laws, habits, 
and manners, if any ſuch ſhould remain, 
will continue? No longer than between 
the United Provinces and Spain, or the 


Corſicant and Genoe/e,” which was changed, 


from 


5 
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from the moment of their ſeparation, into 
5 a national enmity that i is not worn out to 
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4 | 4 As to the attachment ibs from a "FER 
I larity of religion, it will appear ſtill more 
* groundleſs and ridiculous when facts are 
XX conſidered, America has no predominant 
5 | PI religion. There is not a religious ſociety 
in Europe, which is not to be found in 
America. If we wiſh to viſit the Churches 
| £7 of England, or the Meetings of Lutherans, 
2 Methodiſts, Calviniſts, Preſbyterians, Mo- 
ravians, Menoniſts, Swinhelders, Dumplers, 
or Roman Catholics, we ſhall find them all 
in America, What a motley, or rather 
© how many different and oppoſite attach- 
g ments will this jumble of religions make ! 
It is a truth, rather to be lamented than 
2X expoſed, that diſlike and averſion are more 
commonly found between religious, than 
any other ſocieties. Difference in opinion 
reſpecting a ſingle article of faith, has been 
often a ſufficient ground of perſecution. 
From whence we may conclude, ſhould 
they be any remains of this kind of na- 
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tional attachment, that the Lutherans, Cal- 
viniſts, Menoniſts, Swinfielders, Dumplers, 
and Moravians, will be attached to Ger- 
many, the country from whence they emi- 
grated, and where their religions are beſt 
tolerated; the Preſbyterians and Puritans 
to Ireland ; and the Roman Catholics to 
France, Spain, and the Pope; and the 


ſmall number of their Churches of Eng- 
land to Great Britain. 


To ſum up the whole weight of this ar- 
gument in k few words, Do we not daily 
ſee Monarchies at war with Monarchies, 
Infidels with Infidels, Chriſtians with Chriſ- 
tians, Catholics with Catholics, and Diſſen- 
ters with Diſſenters? What ſtreſs, then, 
can be juſtly laid on an attachment ariſing 


from a ſimilarity of government, laws, or 
religion ? 


It has been alſo aſſerted, © that America, 
when independent, will be naturally led, 
from motives of intereſt, to give the pre- 


' ference in trade to this country, becauſe 


we can ſupply her with manufactures 
cheaper than ſhe can raiſe them, or pur- 
| 3 chaſe 
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chaſe them from others.“ If America 
ſhould not enter into any commercial alli- 
ances with other nations; if there ſhould 
be no ſubſiſting cauſe of enmity between us 
at the time of our ſeparation; and if ſhe 
could not manufacture for herſelf, it muſt 
be allowed, that her intereſt would lead 
her to take from Great Britain thoſe parti- 
cular articles with which we can ſupply her 
cheaper than other countries. But it is not 
pProbable that one of theſe circumſtances will 
4 occur; on the contrary, it is more than 


+ probable thatall of them will concur in, 
7 preventing a trade between us. A com- 
> mercial alliance is already ratified, greatly 
injurious to the trade of Great Britain ; and 
ſhould France ſueceed in ſupporting Aine: 
rican Independence, no one can doubt but 
| other treaties, yet more injurious, will be 
added ; and how far they may extend, it 
is impoſſible to tell; and as to her ability 
to manufacture, he poſſeſſes, or can pro- , 


duce, a greater variety of raw materials, 
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than any other country on the globe. 
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When America ſhall have a ſeparate and 


diſtin& intereſt of her own to purſue, her 
views will be enlarged, her policy will be 
exerted to her own benefit, and her inte- 
reſt, inſtead of being united with, will be- 
come not only. different from, but oppoſite 
to, that of Great Britain. - She will readily 
perceive, that manufactures are the great 
foundation of commerce, that commerce is 
the great means of acquiring wealth, and 
that wealth is neceſſary to her own ſafety. 
| With. theſe intereſting proſpects before her, 
it is impoſſible to conceive that ſhe will not 
3 exert her capacity to promote manufactures 
and commerce. She will ſee it to be clearly 
her intereſt, not only to manufacture for 
herſelf, but others. Laws will be made, 
granting bounties to encourage it, and du- 
ties will be laid to diſcourage or prohibit 
foreign importations. By theſe meaſures 
her manufactures will increaſe, her com- 
merce will be extended, and, feeling the 
benefits of them as they riſe, her induſtry 
will be exerted, until ſhe not only ſhall 
ſupply her own wants, but thoſe of Great 
Britain itſelf, with all the manufactures 
made 
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made with her own materials. Nor .will 
this reaſoning appear to be merely conjec- 
tural, to thoſe who will conſider the roving 
and fluctuating nature of Commerce. If 
we look into hiſtory, we ſhall there ſee 
her, at different periods, in the poſſeſſion 
of the Phcenicians, , Carthaginians, and 
Venetians. Germany and France lately 
enjoyed her, and ſupplied Great Britain 
with their manufactures. Great Britain at 
preſent folds her in its arms. 


But the length of time which Great 


Britain ſhall ſuſtain her importance. among 


commercial nations, entirely depends, on 
the wiſdom of the preſent meaſures. If 
ſhe ſhould give up her dominion over 
America, her commerce, in a little time, 
muſt periſh ; ſhould ſhe retain America, 
nothing can deprive . her of it, For, al- 
though, ſhould the ties of intereſt and 
policy be once ſevered by the violence 
of war; paſſion, and reſentment, which 
nothing but great length of time can efface, 
will ſucceed, and alliances with other na- 
tions, to the detriment of Great Britain, in 

the 
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the mean time will be made; yet ſhould 
ſhe again be united with us in the ſame 
common intereſt and policy, the taſk will 
not be difficult to induce her to purſue, 
what is moſt profitable to hetſelf, the cul- 
tivation of the earth, and the raiſing raw 
materials for the manufactures of Great 
Britain, for ages to come. She will attend 
to, and purſue that buſineſs, which, under 
this circumſtance, will moſt naturally and 
profitably contribute to the common inte- 
reſt of both countries. She will find that 
ſhe can raiſe raw materials, and diſpoſe of 
them to Great Britain, for greater profits 


than ſhe can manufacture them, and receive 


in return all the neceſſaries and luxuries 
of life cheaper than ſhe can procure them 
from other nations. Here her true intereſt 
will coincide with, and ſtrengthen her po- 
litical attachments, provided thoſe attach- 
ments are formed and maintained on a 
broad, liberal, and juſt foundation : I 
mean, when the ſame meaſure of power 
ſhall be exerciſed over her people, and the 
ſame enjoyment of privileges ſhall be 
granted to them, as are exerciſed over, 

and 
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and enjoyed by, the ſubjects in Great Bri- 
tain; for it does not require much know- 
ledge of the principles upon which all ſoci- 
eties are founded, and of the diſpoſitions 
| of men, to ſee that nothing ſhort of this 
policy can ſhut the door of jealouſies, diſ- 
contents, and ſeparation, between the ſub- 


© jects of the ſame ſtate. 
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r ON THE 


VALUE D IMPORTANCE 


; OF THE 
American Colonies and the Weſt Indies 
do the Britiſh Empire. 


$ 
As 


g1INC! CE the preceding ſheets were printed 
off, the Writer has been favoured, by a 
; friend, with an account of the exports and 
imports between England and the Weſt In- 
des. Upon peruſal of them, he naturally 
gecollected the great clamour which has 
been lately made, reſpecting the loſs of 
Dominica, St. Vincents, and Grenada, while 
that of Thirteen Britiſh Colomes ſeems to be 
thought ſcarcely worthy of public regret. 
A ftranger, who will viſit the Royal Ex- 
change, or two certain auguſ# Houſes in 
Weſtminſter, and there hear the language 
I and 


* 


1 


and doctrines which are held, reſpecting 
theſe Iſlands and Colonies, will conclude, 
that the ſafety of the Britiſh empire de- 
pended on the recovery of the firſt, and 
that the laſt were of as little importance to 
the public weal, as ſo much territory, and 
ſo many ſubjects in the moon. 


I fhall not inquire into the cauſes of a 
partiality ſo uncommon, and of an inatten- 
tion ſo ſingular, and which may, in their 
effects, be ſo dangerous. It is immaterial 
whether they ariſe from private intereſt, 
or the blindfold zeal of party. The conſe- 
quences of miſapprehenſions in the public, 
relating to matters eſſential to their true 
intereſt, will be the ſame, whatever may 
be their origin. But I ſhall endeavour to 


combat their influence by the weapons of 


facts and truth, and leave the reſult to the 
diſintereſted and impartial. 


Compariſons between one part of a ſoci- 


ety and another, when their ſafety is in 


queſtion, are rather invidious, and to be 
avoided ; becauſe every part of the ſame 


2 empire 
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EG empire 18 equally entitled to protection. 
But when the compariſon is made; when 
it is made unjuſtly and on falſe principles; 
and when it tends to divert the public at- 
tention from objects of the greateſt public 
importance, no apology for an attempt to 
ſhew its errors can be neceſſary. 


c - 
1 


The truth is, that the value of theſe 


"Iſlands, in whatever light we view them, 
will bear a very ſmall proportion to that of 


North America. I ſhall, however, at pre- 
ſent, only conſider them in a commercial 


one. The value of the exports from Eng- 


land was, 
In 1771, E . 
To North America, 4,586,882 15 5 


To Dominica, / 170, 623 19 3 


To St. Vincents, 36, 839 10 7 
To Grenada, 123,919 4 5 


; — 
7 


Te 


331,382 14 3 


— —— — 


Difference 4,255,500 1 2 


», 


Theſe facts require no comment to prove 
: the truth I wiſh to inculcate. I hey ſhew, 
at one view, that the Iſlands did not take 
off one-fifteenth part of that quantity of 

[gli produce, manufactures, and fo- 
1 1 2 reign 


1 


reign articles of trade, which are annually . 1 
taken off by the American Colonies, ang 
place the great diſparity, in the proportion- 
ate value of the former to the latter, when 
weighed in the proper balance of impor- 
tance to this country, in its true light. 
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I am far from intimating, that our ut- 
moſt efforts ought not to be exerted for 
the recovery of theſe Iſlands. I know they 
are a valuable part of the Weſt Indies ; and [ 
I too well know the conſequence of the E 8 
Weſt Indies to the commerce of Great 5 
Britain: And yet, acquainted as I am with 
the ſuperior importance of America, and 
how much the ſecurity of thoſe iſlands de- 
pends on her umon with Great Britain, I 'n 
cannot help perceiving the miſtake of thoſe 
men, who, when they are conſidering the 
means upon which the future opulence and 
power of the empire depend, can lay fo 
much ſtreſs on the ſafety of the Weſt In- 
dies, and at the ſame time manifeſtly diſ- 
cover not only a diſpoſition towards, but ; 
earneſtly contend for, the Independence of 
America. If they would put the value of i 
all the Weſt Indian plantations in one ſcale, 
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and candidly weigh that of America in the 
other; if they would reflect on her vaſt 
extent of improved and improveable terri- 
tory, her ſuperiority in numbers of people, 
of mariners, of ſhipping, and in naval 


: : force, with her various and extenſive ca- 
pauabilities, many of them hitherto untried 
and unexplored, of railing and furniſhing 
raw materials for the manufactures of this 


country, and the vaſt conſumption of every 
article of our commerce, which the numbers 


of her people muſt occaſion, they would 
diſcover their error, and, I hope, would 
find candour enough to confeſs that the 
XZ Colonies in America are of ſome conſe- 


* quence to Great Britain, as well as the 
| Weſt Indies, 


Erroneous opinions often ariſe from a 


= deficiency in knowledge of facts, from miſ- 
information, and ſometimes from inatten- 
tion to known circumſtances. However, 


I truſt opinions thus founded may be eaſily 
rectified. Incontrovertible facts muſt an- 
ſwer that end. I ſhall therefore briefly re- 
cite, in a comparative view, thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are peculiar to each country, 
and 
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and -by which their importance to Great 
Britain can only be juſtly eſtimated. 


Imo, The North American Colonies, ex- 
cluſive of Hudſon's Bay and its appendages, 
contain, in extent of territory, upwards of 
fixteen hundred miles in length, and from 
ſeven hundred to a thouſand in breadth. 
The Weſt Indies, were they all put toge- 
ther, would appear, when compared with 
them, but a ſpeck on the ſame geopraphi- 


cal map. 


2do, The American Colonies are, in 
general, healthy, and, when undiſturbed 
by war, have, and will continue to double 
their numbers of people, in the courſe of 
twenty-five years, by their own natural 
increaſe, The Weſt Indies are as un- 
healthy as any country on the globe. They 
have been, and will continue, the grave- 
yard of Europeans and Africans. To keep 


up their ſtock of inhabitants, which is ne- 


ceſſary to their cultivation, improvement, 
and value, we are obliged to ſupply them, 
at a great expence, annually, with many 
thouſands of people from the Britiſh domi- 


nions and Africa. ; 
3! 107 


_— 4 


| 

E--/| (7-09 ©} 

t ztio, With all this aſſiſtance, the Weſt 
Indies do not contain more than than one- 
third of the number of inhabitants that are 

- "to be found in America. Five-ſixths of 

theſe are negroes and flaves, who can be 


n ** Snteſtine enemies, ever ready, on a tender 
1. | DFof their freedom, to revolt to the firſt in- 


and ever muſt remain, a dead weight on 
i- this country, in its wars and ſtruggles for 
its own ſovereignty and ſafety. Inſtead of 
| contributing their proportion of men, in 
in arms, towards the common defence, they 
d muſt always be defended by our fleets and 


le armies, and at the expence of the blood of 
of "this country. The circumſtances of Ame- 
al x rica are very different. She has ſome ne- 
I 24 roes, but their whole number does not 
y amount to one-fifth part of her people. 
e- She will ever, hereafter, be able to contri- 
p pute her juſt proportion of troops in every 


e- War; and in every other reſpect to bear 


it, her proportionate ſhare of the burdens ne- 
n, ; ceſſary to the national defence. In the laſt 
1 var the raiſed, and ſent into the field, up- 
i- wards of 20, 00 men, and aſſiſted in con- 


quering 
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quering the very iſlands about which the f 
public ſolicitude, altogether inattentive to a 
her intereſt and ſafety, is ſo warmly en- F/ 
gaged. + 0 
4/0, The climate and produce of the 9 
Weſt Indies are nearly the ſame in all the If. 
Hands. The latter is confined to a few, ti 
though valuable, articles of commerce * 
but America contains all the variety of eli? /; 
mate, and ſoil, which is to be found in 72 
near thirty degrees of latitude, and from 2 
ten to fifteen of longitude, If the Weſt © 
Indies can ſupply us with the luxuries, and 1. 
not the neceſſaries of life, America can ; p 
furniſh us with both. If the former fur- = 
niſhes us with rum, ſugars, cocoa, coffee, e 
pimento, and ginger, the latter can ſend us 11 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, rice, f. 
flour, biſcuit, ſalt beef, pork, bacon, ven- F; u 
ſon, cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and to- ri 
bacco. When our crops have failed, ſhe tr 
has poured in her grain, and aſſiſted us n c- 


feeding our labouring poor; and if a fa- 
mine ſhould ever happen in Great Britain, 


her relief will be ever at hand in America. fi 
If the Weſt Indies produce ſome materials II 
for 
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for dyers, viz. logwood, fu fick, mahogaiy, 
and indigo; America produces indigo, ſilk, 
ax, hemp ; furs and ſkins of the bear, bever, 
© otter, muſrat, deer, tyger, leopard, wild 
cat, fox, racoon, and pot aſh, pearl aſh, 
copper and lead ore, iron in pigs and bars, 
for our manufacturers; beſides all the ar- 
Ft ticles of naval ſtores, ſuch as timber, plank 
© boards, maſts, yards, and ſhips built for 
* /ale, pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp, and ſult- 
petre. Whatever of theſe articles are ne- 
ceſſary to promote the manufactures and 
commerce of this country, are immediately 
ſent home, while the ſurplus only is ex- 
. ported to the other Colonial and foreign 
markets; and even the proceeds of that 
ſurplus are, in a great meaſure, remitted 
in bills or caſh, in payment for our manu- 
factures, and foreign articles of commerce, 
uſed and conſumed by the people of Ame- 
rica. Thus the extenſive and valuable 


0 
trade of that country, in a great degree, 
enters in Great Britain. 


; Sto. To theſe circumſtances 1 may add a 
fifth, yet more important and convictive. 
If the Welt Indies have not arrived at the 
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height of their value, it 1s certain that there 
is no great probability of any conſiderable 
increaſe in their improvement; while that 
of America 1s rifing, and will continue to 
advance for many years to come, in a ra- 
pid progreſſion, hitherto unknown in any 
country. 
The value of the exports, * 
from England to North 
America, was, in 1763, 1, 867, 285 6 2 
In 1771, — — 4,586,882 17 11 


— — n 


Increaſe in eight years, 2,719,597 II 9 

The value of the exports, 
from England to the 
Weſt Indies, was, in 
1703; 3 

In 1771, on ” 


1,149,590 12 4 
1,155,058 3 11 


Increaſe, in eight years, 
only - - 
The value of the imports 

into England from the 
Weſt Indies, was, in 
1763, - - 
In 1771, 5 


6,061 11 7 


3,208,485 14 6 


1 


Decreaſe in eight years, 46,02 o 6 
SUE I have 


2, 800, 583 14 0 


OS | - 0 


Co I 


I have not been able to procure an ac- 


count of the general exports from the Weſt 


Indies, although I have taken ſome pains 
to do it, and cannot, for that reaſon, make 


4 compariſon between them and thoſe of 


North America; I muſt therefore content 
myſelf with only adding the amount and 


increaſe of the latter, which were, 


In 1766, - [ 3,924,606 O © 
In 1773, = - 6,400,000 o o 
Increaſe in ſeven years 2,475,394 0 5 


I ſhall cloſe theſe accounts with a view of 


the exports m. Great Britain to foreign 


nations, and from England to America and 
the Weſt Indies, in diſtin& articles, that 
the candid inquirer may perceive the pro- 
Portion which the two laſt, either ſepa- 


rate or united, bear to the former. 


T he exports from Great Britain to 


foreign countries, have been ge- fs „ 
nerally computed at — 7,000,000 o © 
In 1771, from | 
England to 


America 86,88 , | 
To the A 


; Indies = 1,155,058 3 11 


12,742,530 19 4 
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The exports from Scot- 
land to America and the 
Weſt Indies, we know are 
conſiderable. Could I have 
procured them, they would 
have been inſerted ; how- 
ever, there can be no doubt, 
that, when added, they wall 
increaſe the value of the ex- 
ports to the Plantations from 
Great Britain, to upwards 
of =  =- - FL 6,0000000 © 


which is nearly equal to the amount of all es 
the foreign exports of this kingdom, and t 


- whol rc 1 
to one-half of the whole d commerce A f 


Colonial; 


of the nation, excluſive only of that to rn 
Ireland and the Eaſt Indies. . 
From the preceding facts and remarks, . 
the advocates for American Independence =. 
may perceive, that what they contend for, * 
is nothing leſs than to diſmember, from ©, 
the Britiſh community, the greateſt part of 1 
its territory, and more than one fourth par: x 
of its people, and to give up near one half | 5 { 
of its commerce (the trade to Ireland and 3 V 
the Eaſt Indies excepted), foreign as well as 75 


5 
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Colonial; which, united, muſt neceſſarily 
involve the decay, if not the ruin, of the 
bpeſt ſources of wealth and ftrength in the 
2. ; poſſeſſion of the empire; more eſpecially, 
as a great part of what we ſhall give up 
muſt fall into the hands of our natural and 
determined enemies. However, ſhould 
"4 ' theſe men, whether excited by private in- 
| 7 tereſt, or the reſtleſs ſpirit of ambition, or 
the violent rage of party, or the alluring 
but falſe charms of republican principles, 


or by an ill-founded enmity to our happy 
© conſtitution, in their impetuous career after 
| j the different objects of their purſuit, not 
i find time to view theſe fatal conſequences of 
their conduct; or if, ſeeing them, they 
*ſhall remain ung by the alarming and 
dreadful proſpect; it is to be hoped, that 
- the good ſenſe of Britons, whoſe all 1s 


Wt ſtake in this critical moment, will 
be no longer ſeduced by men who, not 

{ underſtanding, or willingly miſapprehend- 
ing, the true intereſt of the nation, have 
5 thus inhumanly dragged it to the brink of 
ſo dangerous a precipice; and that they 
© will, before the opportunity ſhall be irre- 
1 coverably 
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coverably loſt,. avoid the diftreſs, of all 


diſtrefles the moſt painful, of reflecting 


ling dupes and 


WI 


that they have been the 


\ 


inftruments of their own ruin, and of that 


of their country. 
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